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|PROUD | THREW 


| AWAY MY GUN 


Tried to help man who 
wounded him 


DRAMATIC story of street 
“4% fighting in Jerusalem was told 
fo the Fulham Tribunal for Conscien- 
tious Objectors on April 4 by Douglas 
dgington, a Z-reservist, of Hollo- 
Way, London. 


“T was attacked by a man who threw a 
Omb at me and hit me in the stomach,” he 
‘aid, “1 copped a nasty packet. 
i, A second or so later the man was shot 
Wan English soldier who was watching 
tom the roof-top. I approached the 
Younded man with the object of helping 
tm, despite the fact that I had a loaded gun 
my hand, and could have shot him. 

“Up to that time I had believed that the 
W of self-defence would demand that I 
‘ould shoot that man.” 

Edgington told the Tribunal that at first 
had not fell any pain from his wound, 

it could not be said that pain had ob- 

ured his judgment. “I am very proud 
at 1 threw my gun away,” he declared. 

He said in his statement that the basis 

of his objection. was both humanitarian and 
C ristian, and that his conviction had crys- 
fallised at the time of the incident in 
Jerusalem. He believed that since only God 
‘ould give life, it was for God to take it 
away, 
. When he was demobilised in 1948 he 
Mmediately started a campaign, by lobby- 
ng Members of Parliament and other 
Means, to gain recognition for reservists 
Who had become conscientious objectors 
after joining the forces. : 

Kdgington was recommended for regis- 
Tation as a C 
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weach of Bow, E.3., who served in the Royal 
Engineers from 1944 to 1946 used some tell- 
Ing phrases in his statement. 
“The victers in war are as weak as 
the defeated; the craters in their cities 
are as large, the blind of the defeated 
See no more darkness than those of the 
victors, A war solves nothing—only the 
Silence of the dead becomes more intense, 
and the sorrowing families of the world 
Mcrease a thousand-fold. ‘ . 
, A man holding a gun can only inspire 
Scar,” he said, “ but a man holding a book 
Might inspire peace.” j 

Asked what he thought should be done if 
@ nation were attacked, Leach replied that 

he were in a hamlet that was attacked, 
@ would go over to the enemy lines and try 
‘o talk to them—if he got shot, it would be 
Ns own fault. As regards other people, he 
Would never try to defend them with a gun, 
only with a pen. ; 

He was told that he could not be given 
€xemption because he had not faced up to 
the main difficulty. ‘“ When a nation is 
attacked, he says he would rather go on 
With his writing,” said the Chairman. 


Scored off the Judge 


Seventeen other Z-reservists appeared at 
the same sitting, and ten of them were 
Tecommended for registration as CQs. 

One, Donald Hazael, scored a neat point 
°F the chairman Judge Hargreaves who is 
fond of telling applicants that various 
€achings of Christ, such as “love thy 
Neighbour,” apply to personal and not poli- 
tical relations. 3 

The Judge quoted Christ’s saying, “A 
Strong man armed shall keep his goods in 
Deace,” as evidence that He approved of 
armaments. ‘ 

“Yes, but He is not talking about war 
there,” remarked the applicant. 


Debate convinced him! 
"To 


oe 


make war with atomic bombs, or even 
with jelly bombs (as is being done 
% Korea) cannot be defended on Christian 
8tounds, and if Christ were here today I 
Cannot imagine that He would commend 

ose who are doing it,” said Ronald Tickner 
at the London Appellate Tribunal last week. 

“It is said that the war in Korea is a 
War of liberation on behalf of the Korean 
People,” he went on, “but little or no con- 
Sideration for these people appears in the 
Yeports of the fighting there. 

Their country has been destroyed and 
they would obviously have been,better off if 
there had been no interference. In the 
®vent of a war in Europe the same things 
Culd happen. I declare my opposition to 
Uh a war.” 


Ronald Tickner, is assistant or- 


who 


Sanist at. Salisbury Cathedral, and was 2 
Yadar operator in the RAF, was recom- 
ended for registration as a CO. 
Another RAF reservist, Ronald Bourton 
of Dudley, Wores., who is training as a 
‘eacher, told the tribunal that he had be- 


(Continued on page six) 


A schoolmaster and writer, Christopher | 


Registered as 2s 


newspaper. 


The International Pacifist Weekly 


April i8, 1952 


FOURPENCE 


Half-starved in Puerto Rican prison because she believed in freedom 


Tell Truman about breach 


of Human Rights 


— Fenner Brockway, MP 
THE PLIGHT OF RUTH REYNOLDS 


ENNER BROCKWAY, MP, has appealed fer international protest 

against the treatment of Ruth Reynolds, American pacifist who has 

been imprisoned in Puerto Rico in circumstances which suggest a breach 
ot the United Nations Declaration of Human Rights. 

In a letter to the Manthester Guardian on April 7, Fenner Brockway, 

who. is chairman of the Congress of Peoples Against Imperialism, writes: 


“On August 17, 1951, Ruth M. Reynolds 
was sentenced to a term of from two to six 
years’ hard labour on a charge of advocat- 
ing the overthrow of the Inswlar Govern- 
ment of Puerto Rico by force and violence. 
Miss Reynolds was convicted on a charge 
of having raised her hand when an oath 
pledging support for armed revolution was 
administered at a public meeting of the 
Puerto Rico National party in December, 
1949. She denies doing this and it is sig- 
nificant that none of the other 500 persons 
at the meeting was charged. 

She had a long record as an absolute 
pacifist and as a member of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, a Christian pacifist 
organisation, and of the American War 
Resisters League, whose members pledge 
themselves to refrain from violence. 
“She did. social work among Negroes 

while a teacher in South Dakota and be- 
came interested in the cause of subject 
peoples. She was founder-member for the 
League for Puerto Rico’s Independence, 
and in 1948 she became its secretary and 
went to Puerto Rico to live. 


“Ruth Reynolds was charged under Law 
53, which makes it punishable, by ten years’ 
imprisonment and $10,000 fine, to work, 
write or speak in favour of the overthrow 
of the Government by violence. 


“My information is that Miss Reynolds 
was arrested on Nov. 2, 1950, without war- 
rant and kept at police headquarters for 
nine days before investigation commenced; 
although 48 hours is the legal limit. 


“While under arrest she was offered 
liberty if she left the island and promised 
never to return and to give up her activities. 
She refused these conditions. She was in 
solitary confinement from Nov. 17, 1950, to 
Feb. 7, 1951, and from March, 1951, until 
Aug. 17, 1951, when she was placed on trial; 
she was badly accommodated and_half- 
starved. 


“This is an issue involving the human 
rights accepted by the Declaration of the 
United Nations. It would seem desirable 
that those who wish to maintain these 
rights should communicate with President 
Truman at Washington indicating anxiety 
about this case.” 


In a crowded prison 


A Defence Committee has been set up in 
New York to raise money for an appeal. Its 
headquarters are at 769 St. Marks Avenue, 
Brooklyn, 13. 

A recent newsletter 
Committee says: 

“From the day of Ruth Reynolds’ arrest 
in Puerto Rico on Nov, 2, 1950, under the 
infamous “ gag” Law 53, and throughout 
her trial and conviction on flimsy charges 
of “advocating the overthrow of the 
Government by force and violence,” Ruth 
has remained in prison. 

‘““At present, in Arecibo Prison, she 
shares a small room with seven other pri- 
soners. Although this is an improvement 
over the overcrowded prison ward with its 


published by the 


His old swords now a 
ploughshare 


TINHE prophecy in Isaiah, “ They shall beat 

their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning-hooks”’ was ful- 
filled by the Rev. J. H. Parsons, MC, vicar 
of Liskeard, at Easter week-end, thereby 
capturing the headlines in at least two 
national dailies. 


The vicar, who was a cavalry officer in 
the first World War, took his old sword, 
and one which he captured from a Turkish 
officer, to the local forge, and had them 
made into a ploughshare. This he used to 
plough some lJand near his church, and in 
the autumn he will be able to use, at Holy 
Communion, bread made from the corn 
grown on this land. 


“T always wanted to use these weapons 
of war as weapons of peace,’ said Mr. 
Parsons. 


sick and criminal population indiscrimi- 
nately herded together to which she was 


first subjected, it still is prison, it still is 
ee and the environment is appal- 
ing. 

“Jmprovements in Ruth’s confinement 
were brougnt about by the protests 
of her many pacifist, liberal, and Christian 
friends. Ruth .is forever grateful for the 
financial and moral assistance given her and 
for the many letters and packages. For a 
time, because Ruth would not agree in writ- 
ing to the censorship of incoming mail, the 
mail addressed to her was either impounded 
or returned to the sender. That cut her 
off from the packages and cash that helped 
to suplement her inadequate prison diet. 


Ruth is now permitted to receive all mail. 
Letters should be addressed: Ruth M. Rey- 
polae Apartabo 326, Arecibo Prison, Puerto 

ico. 


Foresaw the struggle 


A report of the trial in Peace News on 
Nov. 19, 1951 pointed out that from her 
careful study of the Puerto Rican situation 
and her knowledge of what had taken place 
in India, Ruth keynolds was able to fore- 
see many trends in the struggle for Puprto 
Rican independence. The prosecution 
attempted to turn this knowledge against 
her during the trial and they asked her: 


“But you predicted that violence would 
result, didn’t you ?” 

Ruth Reynolds replied: ‘‘ Yes. Long ago 
I said that I expected violence would break 
out into the open at any time, but I also 
said that the basic violence is the im- 
perialism of the U.S. and the Puerto Rican 
authorities who help to enforce it, and that 
is going on all the time.” 

Ruth Reynolds’ lawyer, Conrad Lynn, 
said in his summing up for the defence: 

“The fact that she had kept so close to 
events that she was able to foresee what 
might happen is now taken as a sign that 
she was plotting and seeking revolt. 

A good weather expert can predict the 
coming of rain. Is he guilty, therefore, of 
plotting and planning for rain? And shall 
the people seize him and try him if the rain 
is too heavy ? 

“The prosecution,” Conrad Lynn con- 
tinued, ‘enabled Ruth Reynolds to give a 
reaffirmation of the faith by which she lives. 
Perhaps our human governors are annoyed 
and vengeful as a result, but she does not 
fear to state, at the risk of her liberty, that 
she is against imperialism, her country’s 
included; that she has believed in the free- 
dom of India and Puerto Rico; that she does 
not believe in killing even at the behest of 
the state !” . 


NEWS 


Lord Mayor hears 
A-bomb protest 


Britain’s boasting about the Atom Bomb 
was criticised by the Rev. W. T. Joseph 
at the Church of Dewi Sant, Cardiff, at a 
St. David’s Day service attended by the 
Lord Mayor and members and officials 
of the council. 

“We have something for export much 
bigger and better than the atomic bomb,” 
said Mr. Joseph, “and that is the faith 
of Christ.” 


* 


IN BRIEF 


* * 


Postal authorities in Eastern Germany have 
refused to allow facilities for payment 
of subscriptions to “ Friedensrundschau ” 
through the post office. “ Friedensrund- 
schau” (“ Peace Review”), the monthly 
journal of the German section of the War 
Resisters’ International, is published in 
Hamburg, in the British Zone. The 
reason given for the authorities’ refusal 
js that “there are plenty of good peace 
publications issued in the Eastern Zone, 
and moreover the effect of ‘ Friedensrund- 
schau’ is to split the will for peace.” 


Hove Town Halli 


refused for 
peace meeting 


tHE Hove Town Council has 

turned down a request for the 

use of the Town Hall for a public 

meeting of the Brighton Peace with 
China Committee. 


The matter was discussed at a Council 
Meeting on April 10, on a motion to refer 
back the decision of the General Purposes 
Committee not to agree to the letting. 


Mr. J. D. Potter, Secretary of the lecal 
Peace with China Committee and a mem- 
ber of the Peace Pledge Union, pointed out 
that the Committee was an independent 
body, net a branch of any national organi- 
gation or political party. 

The motion was supported by two Alder- 
men. One, Ald. A. Hall, spoke of the value 
of freedom of speech, and maintained that 
there was no evidence that the Committee 
was connected with Communism. 


When a Councillor pressed the Town Hall 
Committee for their reasons for refusing 
the application, the vice-chairman, Coun- 
cillor Miller, said, “‘We are interested in 
cutting out a canker which is gnawing into 
the nation’s heart, and Communism is a 
eanker.’ Alderman Mrs. Cushman supple- 
mented with, ‘We do not want to see our 
town hall smashed up.” 


The Peace with China Committee is now 
planning to hold its meeting in the 


| Brighton Dome. 


PRISON FOR STUDENT 
WHO WANTED TO _: 
WORK ABROAD j 


A NORWEGIAN student, Audun Birke- 
~~ Jand, has been imprisoned on account 
of his efforts to get the regulations concern- 
ing alternative civilian work for COs in 
Norway changed. 

He has been trying to secure official re- 
cognition of international voluntary service 
as approved civilian work under the con- 
scription laws; he has also been working 
to improve the living conditions at the CO 
camps. 

Following fruitless approaches to the 
Minister of Justice and the former Prime 
Minister, he decided not to report back to 
the work camp where he had previously 
served eight months. At the local Court 
he was sentenced to 11 months’ hard labour 
(later reduced to ordinary imprisonment). 


An appeal will probably be lodged. 


> 
We 


Forced labour camps? 


Part of an official report to the Nor- 
wegian Parliament reads as follows: 


“The greater part of the Increased ex- 
penses on account of conscripts who have 
retused military service is due to the fact 
that the number of COs has grown enor- 
mously in the,last few years. 


“In 1938 there were only 100, whereas 
in the first 11 months of 1951 there were 
more than 1,100...” 


The number of CQs since 1945 has now 
passed the 2,600 mark. 


The Norwegian Government is consider- 
ing the establishment of a “ forced labour 
camp ” tor COs who have refused to under- 
take ordinary alternative civilian work, re- 
ports Mot Str6mmen (Against the Stream) 
the journal of the Norwegian CO movement. 


When pleasure beaches come 


before drainage 


During November 1951, 76 children under 
the age of two died of dysentery in the 
native area of Cato Manor, Durban, where 
shocking sanitary conditions exist. The 
Chairman of the Public Health Committee 
is reported to have said that the problem 


of supplying some complete form of 
sewerage in the area appears to be 
insoluble. 


At the same time, however, as Indian 
Opinion points out, it is proposed to spend 
£1 million on improvements at the Durban 
beach. “If this is what White civilisation 
means one cannot help but saying, the 
sooner it ends the better,” comments the 
paper. 


—— 


3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4 
STAmford Hill 2262 (three lines) 


18th April 1932 


LET THE TALKS BEGIN 


HE desire for the application of 

demazratic principles among 
the German people that was earlier 
manifested by the Governments of 
the Western democracies has proved 
to be a very qualified enthusiasm. 


Dr. Adenauer has no great wish that the 
German people as a whole shall make the 
decision on whether or not they shall again 
bear arms, and there has been very little in- 
clination so far on the part of his mentors 
in democracy to face this particular impli- 
cation of the principles they have desired 
to inculcate. 


Similarly, on the question whether there 
is to be a united or a divided Germany there 
is a striking lack of eagerness to let the 
German people themselves speak. 


Dr, Adenauer and his Party are lacking 
in keenness to carry democratic practice to 
these lengths because of the calculation that 
a free vote over the whole of Germany 
would most likely not result in the estab- 
lishment in government ot Dr. Adenauer 
and his Party; while the Americans and 
those whose policies are formulated under 
their guidance are rather more anxious to 
be able to recruit and use German soldiers 
than they are to develop German demo- 
cratic freedom. 


With this kind of calculation influencing 
the future of Europe it is all to the good 
that the German Social Democrats have 
made it clear that in their view the Soviet 
proposal for four power discussions should 
ve accepted. 

It should be remembered that the views 
of the German Social Democrats as to the 
function of an integrated Europe embody- 
ing a re-united Germany are much more 
akin to the views generally held in Great 
Britain, irrespective of political party, be- 
fore the American influence became so 
dominant in European counsels. This was 


that there were certain spiritual and intel-, 


lectual affinities between the Western Euro- 
pean peoples that made it possible for them 
to take a position between, and independent 
of, the two great Eastern and Western 


powers. 
* 


There have so far been the Russian note 
conveying the proposal tor discussions, the 
Western reply demonstrating a decided lack 
of enthusiasm, and the Russian rejoinder. 

This last hardly leaves room for more 
of the temporising that was so evident in 
the note of the Western powers. it is 
clear that the differences ot view as to the 
procedures to be adopted should be explore 
by means of the proposed talks. ‘Ine de- 
mand tor United Nations investigation on 
the electoral procedure in astern Ger- 
many, for instance, should be dropped. We 
know in advance, as do the Russians, that 
its report would be an adverse one. _What 
is wanted here is not an examination ot 
what obtains at present in bastern Ger- 
many, but a discussion on what ate the 
acceptable electoral conditions necessary 
tor the appointment of a government of a 
unified Germany. 


There are of course potentialities of 
future danger to the world in a Germany 
untrammelled by four-power control and 
tree again to rearm, just as there are poten- 
tialities of danger in an armed Britain and 
great potentialities of danger in an armed 
Kussia and in an armed’ United States. 


These dangers can only be avoided by the 
adoption of saner policies, seeking peace 
through the creation of good will rather 
that through the creation oP fear, We may 
hope that Germany may be a leading co- 
operator in the pursuance of such saner 
policies, but political sanity is not some- 
thing that can be imposed. 


* 


There is no hope for the world in any of | 


the other policies that the West is showing 
such reluctance to abandon. 


A divided Germany will carry with it a 


European counterpart of the “ 38th Paral- | 


lei? outrage upon the Korean people and 
will provide the same impulse to war; the 
integration in a European army of the 
forces of Western Germany will mean that 
the West will ultimately be engaged in a 
war for the establishment of the unified 
Germany that should now be achieved 
through Peace Treaty discussions; and a 
unified Germany forming a part of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation would 
mean that the west had taken a big step to- 
wards the replacement of its delusive 
slogan “negotiation through strength” by 
the fatal catch-words “ unconditional 


surrender.” 


The fourth communication ‘in the _ex- 
change between the East and the West 
should be an indication of the willingness 
of the latter to begin discussions. 


Unions following Bevan? 


HE trade union movement is be 
ginning to revert to its tradi- 
tional distrust of a policy of seeking 
peace through the accumulation of 
armaments. 


At the Annual Conference of the Union 
of Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers, 
the first of the major unions to hold its con- 
ference, the President, Walter Padley, MP, 
condemned the policy of the Government in 
i this matter, and by implication the policy 
of its predecessor, the Labour Government. 


Mr. Padley, however, was careful not to 
condemn an armaments policy as such, and 
his view, like that of other supporters of 
Aneurin Bevan, depends on a_ rather 
dubious calculation of what the country can 
afford without bankrupting itself. 


“This programme,” said Mr. Padley,” is 
tar beyond the economic strength of Bri- 


tain. . To undermine British indepen- 
dence by shouldering an arms’ burden 
greater than our resources permit is a 


grave disservice to the influence that Bri- 
tain ought to wield in world affairs for 
democratic progress to world peace.” 


Figures wanted! 


Now Mr. Padley anticipated Aneurin 
Bevan in advocacy of a policy of substantial 
aid for the under-developed countries as the 
best contribution to the establishment of 
conditions that will make possible a peace- 
ful world. 


BEHIND 
THE 
NEWS 


have been written by the Neo- 
Destour leader Habib Bourvuiba. 


The letters demonstrate that he 
ready to seek national independence by 
armed action. The French Ministry of 
War, who publish them, are immensely 
shocked about this and are considering 
whether to make the letters the basis for 
a treason trial. 


was 


That people should contemplate a resort 
to arms for a mere political end like the 
establishment of national independence 


learned the lesson of the great Indian 
example, so that he might have been prepat- 
ing his people to seek their independence by 


non-violent non-co-operation with those 
who had subjected them to alien domination. 

While we feel it necessary to say this, 
however, we think it is clear that if we had 
to declare a moral preference as to the use 
to which the French ave putting their 
armed force in Tunisia and the use Habib 
Bourguiba was contemplating for his, it 1s 
all on the side of Bourguiba. 

Europeans have curious one-way minds 
in those matters. It is worth recalling 4 
speech made by Mr. Churchill in Washing- 
ton during his American visit in January: 

“ These are the kind of words,” he said, 

“which roll down the centuries and play 

their part in wiping out the bitterness of 

former quarrels.” 

The words to which he referred with such 
approval were those of the elder Pitt: 

“Tf IT were an American, as | am an 

Englishman, and foreign troops were 

landed in my country, [ would never lay 


Not this generation, obviously! 


Our contributor gives the above 
title to her impression of the April 
7 broadcast in the BBC’s “We 
Beg to Differ” programme. 

Question from a Listener: Does the team 
agree with Bertrand Russell that a 
generation of fearless women could 
transform the world? 

John Clements: The question is, into what? 


He and all his colleagues associated with 
the Bevan revolt owe it to themselves as 
well as to their followers to set out some 
precise figures on what they would devote 
to arms and what to the other purposes 
they advocate, Mr. Bevan, for instance, 
was ready to urge an expenditure of £3,600 
millions on arms over a period of three 
years, an allocation which allowing for the 
changed price level we are not exceeding 
at present. 


The difference between £3,600 millions 
and £4,700 millions meant for him and those 
associated with him the means of maintain- 
ing intact the welfare services. It meant 
nothing worth discussing that might be 
allocated to the cure of world poverty. 


The controlling section of the Labour 
Party are now talking of embodying a 
policy of aid for the underdeveloped coun- 
tries in the next Labour programme. There 
is a fatal disingenousness in this if there is 
not to be a radical change in the party’s 
attitude to armaments preparation; and, if 
we are frank, we do not think the Bevanites 


| stand in a much better light in this matter. 


USDAW is considering a resolution to 
‘be presented by the Executive Council of 
-the Union calling for a “ re-examination 
and reduction of the rearmament pro- 
gramme in the light of present-day national 
and international political and economic 
circumstances.” At the time we go to Press 
this resolution has not been voted upon. 


Communists & Conscription 


T the Communist Party Confe- 

rence it was made clear that 
the Communists still support con- 
scription for this country as well as 
for Russia although apparently they 
think a twelve-months period suffi- 
cient for Great Britain. 

Mr. Pollitt said “I believe we are funda- 
mentally correct in supporting conscrip- 
tion for one year in order that there shall 
be people in the country who understand 
how to defend themselves and what they 
can do when certain circumstances arise.” 

They need military training, that is, so 
that they may be true “ partisans of peace” 


|Peace threatens Wall Street | 


OR the second time since the out- 


break of the war in Korea peace | "|" 


rumours have sent prices tumbling 
in Wall Street revealing vested in- 
terests in war. 


The Times, for Tuesday, April 15, had the 
following reports: 
NEW YORK, April 14.—Wall Street 
l closed heavy with widespread losses of up 
j to $1 or more owing to talk of the possi- 
bility of a Korean armistice soon . A 
| sudden wave of selling, which touched off 
stop-loss orders, cut prices all along the 
line... the main body of stocks finished 
showing losses at the heavy close. Sales 
totalled 1,790,000 shares. 


CHICAGO, April 14.—Grain prices 
here declined sharply under commission- 


possibility of a truce in Korea... 


We recall that when Mr. Malik made pro- 
posals for the cease-fire talks in a United 
Nations broadcast in June 1951, the Man- 
chester Guardian of June 26 reported: 

“Mr. Malik’s broadeast accounted for 
much movement in prices including what 
was virtually a slump in base-metal shares.” 


Treason today = 


ITH the Bey safely in their 
pocket and a puppet govern- 
ment precariously getting ready to 
negotiate on terms acceptable to 
their conquerors, the French have 
tabled two letters that they claim 


{ 


house liquidation prompted by talk of the | 


Gladys Young: Fearless about what? 

Gilbert Harding: Fearless about having 
sons who might be thought cowards. 
One generation of fearless women who 
believed that they go through the 
pains of childbirth and the pleasure of 
motherhood not to have their sons 
popped into uniform to shoot other 
women’s sons. 
One generation of women who said 
that they would not let their sons fight 
for anything or anybody— 

Ist Fear-ful Woman: Gilbert, stop! 

Gilbert Harding: —Or in any circum- 
stances, could stop this nonsense. 


2nd Fear-ful Woman: Oh, but everybody 
wouldn’t play. 
3rd Fear-ftul Woman: You are saying very 


dangerous things, which I know you 
are putting into this microphone quite 
innocently, but they are going to come 
out as propaganda for a lot of silly 
people. 

Gilbert Harding: If they are silly people, 
they won’t be listening. 


horrifies the French Ministry of War, 
which naturally only contemplates seeking 
the ends of policy by the means of peace. 
However, they calculate that the letters may 
be of use in dealing with Sir Zafrulla Khan, 
when, representing Pakistan, he seeks to 
present the case against France to the 
United Nations; and, of course, they may 
also afford some help in settling the Bey and 
M. Baccouche a little less unsteadily in 
their places. 


The Bey’s mind, by the way, will doubt- 
less have gone back during these troubles to 
1948, when he himself succeeded Moncef 
Bey, who was deposed by General Giraud. 


No question of a treason trial arose then, 
of course. What happened was not treason. 
It succeeded. 


patriotism yesterday 


According to those letters, Bourguiba 
was preparing to take the Tunisians into 
armed struggle for their independence. 


It is to be regretted that he had not 


down my 2rms—never, never, never.” 

This is of course not a message Mr. Chur 
chill is likely to send to Tunisia—nor to 4 
number of other places on the globe with 
which his Government has a more direct 
concern. 


Up to the present the. United Nations 
Security Council have resisted all attempts 
to include the Tunisian question on thel? 
agenda. 


Pacifism and the Press 


VEN after making due allowance 

for the limited supplies of 

newsprint, we do not think that there 

can be any doubt that the daily press 

of this country is not as valuable 4 

medium for the free expression of 
opinion as it used ito be. 


At one time any minority opinion that 
represented the views of a large number 
of people could be sure of finding expres’ 
sion in some section of the Press. The fact 
that it was an opinion that went against 
the orthodox trend added to its news value 
This does not obtain today. 


The meetings organised by the Peace 
with China Council, although of vital in- 
terest and attracting large audiences, were 
scarcely noticed. During the period when 
peace-time conscription was being discusse4 
in Parliament there was no possibility 
getting any press notice for the meetings 
organised to manifest opposition. 


The ignoring of any Peace Pledge Union 
demonstration by the Press has come to bé 
taken almost for granted, although the new 
value of the matters discussed and of thé 
speakers appearing on the PPU platform /§ 
quite obvious, 

Successful as was the Central Hall 
demonstration, both as to the size of the 
audience and the character of the speaker’ 
the meeting wag almost completely boy- 


cotted by the general press and the agel- 
cies. 


The Daily Herald 


The Daily Herald has no better record it 
these matters than its contemporarie’- 
Indeed we believe that there is even les% 
freedom for the discussion in its columns 
of different trends of thought inside thé 
Labour movement than there is in thé 
Liberal and Conservative Press with regard 
to differences of view occurring withit 
these two parties. 


Emrys Hughes raised this question 1é 
cently in Forward. 

While he appreciates that the paper 15 
bound to express the political policy of the 
_Labour Party, ag laid down at its annua 


SCHOOLBOYS DISCUSS 
CONSCRIPTION 


BY CHARLES STONE 


WENTY-FOUR youths, mostly school 

boys, between the ages of 16 and 19 
were brought together for a three-day con- 
ference from various parts of the country 
by the Friends Peace Committee, to thrash 
out matters relating to Christian Pacifism 
and conscientious objection. 

One of the four leaders of this conference, 
John Ferguson, put forward every aspect 
of a person’s duty to society, always empha- 
sising the positive side; it is not enough to 
say * NO” all the time to, and concerning 
war. People should be active peacemakers, 
working for policies which will cut at the 
roots of war, and striving to see that every 
citizen in the world is nourished. 

Another leader, Reginald Reynolds pro- 
voked some deep thought on the question of 
whom should we obey, the state, the church, 
or God; and suggested that more often 
; than not our faith is misplaced—‘ A soldier 
may have the faith to fight,” he said “ but 
a hen has faith when it sits on a china egg.” 
; Speaking on “ The nature of our respon- 
| sibilities,” Colin Fawcett pointed out that 
| although the choice of the CO is an indi- 
vidual one, it also effects the community, 
‘and to have any real effect upon this com- 
mujrity we must stand out as real Chris- 
tians. 

The secretary of the Friends Peace Com- 


{ 


helped to promote a goodly feeling of fel- 
lowship amongst us. 

Many hours were spent’in discussing 
these fundamental questions of today, and 
each of us went home resolved not merely to 
have a conscientious objection to war, but 
to think out, and practise ways of active 
peacemaking. 


mittee, Eric S. Tucker was our host, and | 


conterences, he urges that it should give ® 
better show to the very large number 0 
Socialist readers who are critical of the off- 
cial point of view. 

Ot the Peace Rledge Union’s big publi? 
meeting in London on March 21, not 
a word was reported in the Herald, 
although a meeting in the same hall earlie” 
in the day, addressed by a Conservative M 
was given a report, 

Emrys Hughes also describes the Herald’s 
Parliamentary reports as unfair and im 
adequate. 

We are interested to see that a resolutiot 
deploring the paper’s editorial policy since 
the General Election was passed by the 
Orpington (Kent) Divisional Labour Party 
last month. It called on the paper to devoté 
more space to political matters. 


What is badly needed in the Labout 
Movement is some organ in which it woul 
be permissible to urge upon the party poli- 
cies that it has not decided to adopt. The 
Labour Party lacks any machinery for fre? 
and democratic discussion. 


Glamour for the Home Guard 


HE Home Guard has secured 


only 34,000 volunteers out of 
the needed 125,000. 

To remedy this shortage and to encouragz® 
recruiting, full uniform is to be issued in’ 
stead of.a steel helmet and armband. 

So militaristic patriotism has to be 
helped out. The Home Guard is to appeal 
to men who like the glamour of a uniform!’ 
the Army to men who want to be “ some” 
body ”; the Air Force to careerists; and thé 
Navy to men who want to sea the world ! 

_ The Service Chiefs are in danger of hav 
ing Winston Churchill’s words thrown 4 
them: “ What kind of people do they think 
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BOSWELL ON 


HILE viewing, travellers 
: usually do, the remarkable ob- 
jects of curiosity at Venice, I was 
conducted through the different de- 
partments of the Arsenal; and as I con- 
templated that great storehouse of mortal 
engines, in which there ix not only a large 
deposit of arms, but men are continually 
employed in making more, my thoughts re- 
ounded, if | may use the expression, from 
what I beheld; and the effect was, that 1 
was first as it were stunned into a state of 
amazement, and when 1 recovered from 
that, my mind expanded itself in reflections 
upon the horrid irrationality of war. 


§ 


_ What those reflections were I do not pre- 
Cisely recollect. But the general impres- 
Sion dwells upon my memory; and however 
Strange it may seem, my opinion of the 
irrationality of war is still associated with 
the Arsenal of Venice. 


One particular however I well re- 


Member. When I saw workmen en- 
8aged with grave assiduity in tashioning 


as 


Weapons of death, | was struck with won-. 


der at the shortsightedness, the caecae- 
mentes of human beings, wno were thus 
Soberly preparing the instruments of des- 
truction of their own species. 


1 have since found upon a closer study 
of man, that my wonder might have been 
Spared; because there are very few men 
Whose minds are sufficiently enlarged _to 
Comprehend universal or even extensive 
ood. ‘The views of most individuals are 
iimited. tu their own happiness; and the 
workmen whom I beheld so busy in_ the 
Arsenal of Venice saw nothing but what 
Was good in the labour fer which they re- 
ceived such wages as procured them the 
Comforts of life. 

That their immediate satisfaction was 
not hindered by a view of the remote con- 
Sequential and contingent evils for which 
alone their labours could be at all useful, 
Would not surprise one who has had a 
tolerable share of experience in life. We 
™ust have the telescope of philosophy to 
make us perceive distant ills; nay, we 
know that there are individuals of our 
Species to whom the immediate misery of 
Gthers is nothing in comparison with their 
Cwn advantage—for we know that in every 
age there have been found men very will- 
ing to perform the office of executioner 
€ven for a moderate hire. 


§ 


To prepare instruments for the destruc- 
100 Of our species at large, is what I now 
s€€ may very well be done by ordinary men, 
Without starting, when they themselves are 
to run no risk. But I shall never forget, 
Or cease to wonder at a most extraordinary 
instance of thoughtless intrepidity which [ 
had related to me by a cousin of mine, now 
4 lieutenant-colonel in the British Army, 
who was upon guard when it happened. 

A soldier of one of the regiments in garri- 
Son at Minorca, having been found guilty 
of a capital crime, was brought out to be 
hanged. They had neglected to have a rope 
in readiness, and the shocking business was 
aia stand. The fellow, with a spirit and 
alertness which in a general would, upon 
a difficult and trying emergency, have been 
Very great presence of mind and conduct, 
Stript the lace off his hat, said this will 
ae actually made it serve as the fatal 
cord, 

§ 


The irrationality of war is, I suppose, ad- 
Mitted by almost all men: I say almost all; 
ecause I have myself met with men who 
@ttempt seriously to maintain that it is an 
agreeable occupation and one of the chief 
Means of human happiness. 


I must own that although I use the plural 
Number here, I should have used the dual, 
Nad I been writing in Greek; for I never 
Met with but two men who supported such 
4 paradox; and one of them was a tragick 
Poet, and one a Scotch Highlander. 


The first had his imagination so much in 


a blaze with heroic sentiments, with the 
pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious 


ai 


WAR 


The following is an extract from an article by James Boswell, who used 


the pseudonym “ The Hypochondriack,” published in 
The article is included in a new volume “ Bosweill’s 


in December, 1777. 


alumn,” with notes by Margery Bailey, Ph.D (Yale). 


oon 


he London Magazine” 


It is published by 


Messrs. Wiliam Kimber and Co., Lid., by whose courtesy we \reproduce it. 


war,” that he did not advert to its miseries, 
as one dazzled with pageantry of a magni- 
ficent funeral thinks not of the pangs of 
dissolution and the dismal corpse. 

The second had his attention so eagerly 
fixed on the advantage which aecrued to his 
clan from “ the trade of war,” that he could 
think of it only as a good. 


§ 


We are told by some writers, who assume 
the character of philosophers, that war is 
necessary to take off the superfluity of the 
human species, or at least to rid the world 
of numbers of idle and profligate men who 
are a burthen upon every community and 
would grow an insupportable burthen, were 
they to live as long as men do in the usual 
course of nature, 

But there is unquestionably no reason to 
fear a superfluity of mankind, when we 
know that although perhaps the time ‘when 
every rood of land maintained its man” is 
a poetical exaggeration, yet vigorous and 
well directed industry can raise sustenance 
for such a proportion of people in a certain 
space of terzitory, as is astonishing to us 
who are accustomed to see only moderate 
effects of labour; and when we also know 
what immense regions of the terrestrial 


they were not attached either by affection | 


or by interest; that those armies were 
sometimes led with toilsome expedition over 
vast tracts of land, sometimes crowded into 
ships, and obliged to endure tedious, un- 
healthy, and perilous voyages; and that the 
purpose of all this toil and danger was not 
to obtain any comfort or pleasure, but to 
be in a situation to encounter other armies; 
and that those opposite multitudes the indi- 
viduals of which had no cause of quarrel, 
no ill-will to each other, continued for 
hours engaged with patient and obstinate 
perseverance, while thousands were slain, 
and thousands crushed and mangled by 
diversity of wounds. 


§ 


We have from our earliest years had 
our minds filled with scenes of war of which 
we have read in the books that we most 
reverence and most admire, who have re- 
marked it in every revolving century and 
in every country that has been discovered 
by navigators even in the gentle and be- 
nign regions of the southern oceans; we 
who have seen all the intelligence, power 
and ingenuity of our own nation employed 
in war, who have been accustomed to peruse 
Gazettes, and have nad our friends and re- 
lations killed or sent home to us wretchedly 


<6 


globe in very good climates are uninhabi- 
tated. 


In these there is room for millions to en- 
joy existence. In cultivating these, the 
idle and profligate, expelled from their 
original societies, might be employed and 
gradually reformed, which would be better 
surely, than continuing the practice of 
periodical destruction, which is also indis- 
criminate, and involves the best equally 
with the worst of men. 


§ 


I have often thought that if war should 


cease over all the face of the earth, for 
a thousand years, its reality would not be 
believed at such a distance of time, not- 
withstanding the faith of authentick re- 
cords in every nation, 


Were mankind totally free from every 
tincture of prejudice in favour of those gal- 
lant exertions which could not exist were 
there not the evil of violence to combat; had 
they never seen in their own days, or been 
told by their fathers or grandfathers, of 
battles, and were there no traces remaining 
of the art of war, I have no doubt that they 
would treat as fabulous or allegorical, the 
accounts in history, of prodigious armiee 
being formed, of men who engaged them- 
selves for an unlimited time, under the 
penalty of immediate death, to obey impli- 
citly the orders of commanders to whom 


| 


“The views of most individuals are limited to their own happiness.” 


. soberly preparing the instruments of destruction of their own species.” 


maimed; we cannot without a steady effort 
of reflection be sensible of the improba- 
bility that rational beings should act so 
irrationally as to unite in deliberate plans 
which must certainly produce the direfwW 
effect which war is known to do, 

But I have no dowbt that if the project 
for a perpetual peace which the Abbé de 
St. Pierre sketched, and Rousseau improved, 
were to take place, the incredibility of war 
would after the lapse of some ages be 
universal. 


Pacifist Miscellany | 


AS YE SOW 


in the new volume of his verse, “Selected 
Poems Old and New,” (Ailen and Unwin, 
Zs. Gd.), the poet, essayist and critic, Gil- 
perl ‘| homas, nas sometning to say to those 
who expect guns on guns, and bombs on 
bombs, marvellously to turn Into messen- 
gers of peace. Instead: 


“There is one miracle: the blade, the 
ear, 
Then the full corn. Thus ever shalb it 
be.” 
War and its weapons are of a piece. Accept 
the one and you will not escape the other. 
There is much more of interest in these 
100. pages, especially the deeply-felt poem, 
“ Renewal,” written in 1917 in a prison 
hospital. 


EUROPEAN UNION 


lf we are to have any form of European 


' union sureiy it should be a union tor peace 


and a step toward a federation of the world. 
Various ways suggest themselves. They 
could include a customs union, a common 
currency, Improved postal and other com- 
munications, more facilities for travel, 
voluntary interchanges of workers, and, 
guaranteeing all, a relative disarmament 
within the continent. 

But instead of anything else the talk is 
of a European Army ! 

Let us beware. Ever since the break-up 
of the Kwrope of the Middle Ages, the Con- 
tinent has been cursed by half-unions in the 
form of military alliances. This country 
has joined in building up a military Prussia 
to defeat France, in support of a Turkish 
empire to defeat Russia, in support of 
Tsarism to defeat Germany, and then in a 
rebuilding of Germany to contain Russia. 

Europe needs peace. Britain needs peace. 
Therein is the only real basis for union. No 
more European armies! Never was there 
a clearer case for peace and disarmament. 

PERCY REDFERN 
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“Perfect victim” 


The Man Outside: the collected writings of 
Wolfgang Borchert, with an introduction 
by Stephen Spender. Hutchinson Inter- 
national Authors, 12s. 6d. 


a tae book is at the opposite pole 
from the volumes from Winston 
Churchill’s.pen that have lately de- 
lighted the suburban fireside with 
vicarious glory. 


It is one of the nastiest books I have 
known, and much nastier than the despair 
in Shakespeare and the cruelty in Dante 
because the author has no faith in any- 
thing. How indeed could he? The intro- 
duction by Spender tells us the brief story 
a one of the most “perfect victims of our 
imes. 


‘Wolfgang Borchert was born soon after 
World War I and he died soon after World 
War II: in the twenty-seven years of life 
he suffered poverty, war—on the Russian 
front—and imprisonment for plain speaking 
in letters home. He died from exhaustion, 
but perhaps not too late to see the real 
intentions of the Allies in his ruined 
country. 

All he has left behind him is a collection 
of sketches and stories and a play. 

One hardly expects victorious soldiers 
and successful politicians to visit the ob- 
servation wards .of the mental hospitals 
whete the victims of war sit.for ever in 
silence, but a book is an easier matter. 

I think that Mr. Churchill should be pre- 
sented with a gift copy of a book like this. 
His obvious taste for military activities and 
his apparent indifference to their results 
might be jolted a fraction by some of the 
matter in this piece of real life. 

A man lying in a grave in order to size 
it up for the corpse, a shattered suburb, a 
lisping waiter being bullied: such are the 
realities of war today, the facts about the 
society that follows a war. 

There has been nothing about war to 
commend it to any but brutes and fools 
since the Industrial Revolution revolu- 
tionised its technique. 

The actualities, raw and stinking like the 
corpses buried in the walls of the trenches, 
are visble in Borchert, thouch unacknow- 
ledged by those who still attempt to delude 
themselves that the practice of modern 
warfare is compatible with the moral 
virtues, 

‘While I am about it, a second copy could 
be deposited at Lambeth Palace. The 
trouble about our lords spiritual is the same 
in essence as that afflicting our worldly 
masters—both share a dread and aversion 
against the truth expressed by this book. 


HENRY RUSSELL 


«*Now that Aprils here ” 
ROWNING was right, wasn’t he? We 
may have our snowstorms or even 
April Feols Day, but it is a grand time of 
the year. The truth of Easter to justify 
our faith in the overcoming of evil by good. 
The beauty of spring to echo it. Both alike 
proclaiming the pacifist message and as- 
serting man’s right to life and not death. 

One reader of Peace News felt moved to 
want te help proclaim the same message 
and sent 10s. to the Peace Pledge Union’s 
Headquarters Fund with Easter thanks and 
hopes. We are also grateful to those who 
responded to the appeal to share in the 
PPb’s Central Hall meeting. 

If the additional amount we can acknow- 
ledge this week is not so large as we hoped, 
it may be because Peace News has to go to 
press earlier than usual, or because you 
were waiting until Easter to send your gift. 
If you have not done so by the time you 
read this, Easter will not be quite over, and 
certainly our need will still persist! Take 
another look at those spring flowers: turn 
your face fo the sun and your thought to 
all we intend to achieve. And isn’t there a 
real connection between lifting up your 
hearts and opening your pockets? 

STUART MORRIS, 
General Secretary. 
Our aim for the year: £1,000. 
Amount received to date: £105. 

Please make cheques, ete. payable to 
Peace News, Ltd., and address them to 
Vera Brittain, Treasurer, Peace News, 
8 Blackstock Road, N.4. 


RPPPPBD POEL LL LLP LPP LLLP 
Pacifists will want to read 


Seience and the Christian Man 4s, 6d. 
by Charles Raven 
his recent broadcast talks. Postage 3d. 


Alex Wood—the Man and his Message 
by Charles Raven 1s. 6d. 
The Alex Wood Memorial Lecture for 1932. 
Postage 2d. 
The Fields at Evening 
by Ethel Mannin 


—her latest novel; brings in an advacacy of 
organic farming. Postage &d. 


12s. 6d. 


Community Farm 
by John Middleton Murry 
—the story of an experiment in co-operative 
farming. Postage sd. 
The Geography of Hunger 
by Josue de Castro 
Postage sd. 


16s. 


18s. 


In Place of Fear 
by Aneurin Bevan 
Postage 5d. 
Attitude to Africa 


by Michael Scott, Arthur Lewis, ete. 
Postage 3d. 


Please add postage as shown. 
extra copy. 


HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 


(PEACE NEWS LTD.) 
3, Blackstock Read, 


6s. 


2s. 


Half rate for each 


London. N.4 
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FACTS AND FIGURES 


The price of 


rearmament 


COST OF MILITARY STRENGTH IS ECONOMIC WEAKNESS 


ANKRUPTCY was forecast by 

Mr. Churchill (Hansard, Nov. 
6, 1951) if Britain’s overseas pay- 
ments could not be balanced. At 
present the decline in dollar and gold 
reserves continues despite Mr. 
Butler's incisive import cuts of 
£350m. on Nov. 7, 1951, and £150m. 
on Jan. 29, 1952. 


Similar cuts in imports by Australia, 
South Africa and the Marshall countries 
(European Payments Union) have followed 
entailing a serious decline in British ex- 
ports and mass unemployment in the tex- 
tile and allied industries. 

Imports for the armaments industries— 
machine tools, steel and strategic raw mate- 
rials—increased considerably however over 
the past 12 months and due to Mr. Gait- 
skell’s panicky arms drive purchases were 
often made at peak prices. 

The former Chancellor said (Financial 
Times, Dec. 21, 1950): 

“In 1951 there would be a very much 
larger bill for imports than in 1950. Not 
only were average prices rising, but it 
would also be necessary to import larger 
amounts. In 1950 we had not been 
buying very much. . 

“There was not great difficulty in sell- 
ing our exports because overseas demand 
was likely to remain buoyant.” 


Mr. Gaitskell’s misecaleulations cost 
Britain hundreds of millions of pounds and 
his break-neck “arms drive,” now disap- 
proved by Mr. Churchill, was ruinous. 

The use of currency reserves for exces- 
sive imports at top prices (total tmports in 
1951: £3,914m., in 1950: £2,608m.) now com- 
pels Britain to cut imports of essential 
food, raw materials for industries and, 
consequently, leads to conflicts with other 
members of the “Sterling Area” and with 
EPU countries. 

The fact that unemployment is growing 
in numerous industries cannot be explained 
away by references to “inflation” and 
“factors beyond our control.” The Gait- 
skell group and Conservatives defend, at all 
cost, the present arms programme. But 
they are silent about the effects: 


Rearmament is the basic and all- 
pervading cause of Britain’s economic 
difficulties. 

The adverse consequences are: 

1. Arms production absorbs productive 
resources; 

2. Wholesale prices have been forced up 
and retail prices continue to rise; 

3. Output in non-military industries is 
declining, unemployment is growing; 

. Trade deficit drains currency reserves 
and prevents development of “ back- 
ward areas.” 


ACTUAL DECLINE IN PRODUCTION 


The Treasury’s “ Bulletin for Industry ” 
(No. 37, March) stated: 

“Industrial output has stopped rising. 
... With a few exceptions, there was a 
falling off in the rate of increase in 
output, or an actual decline, throughout 
manufacturing industries... . 


“Qutput of vehicles declined at an ac- 
celerated pace (—7 per cent.).... There 
were sharp rerersals in the trend of pro- 
duction of textiles and clothing. ... Wool 
industry’s production was depressed in 
November and December, 1951 (—30 per 
cent). 


Unfortunately, the General Council of 
the Trade Unions have no practical sug- 
gestions for a remedy, they accept Mr. 
Butler’s views, as the Financial Times, 
April 3, reported: 

“The TUC agrees with Mr. Butler that 

a healthy balance of payments must come 

before everything else and to that end 

it is willing to accept ‘any equitable and 
necessary measures’ however unpleasant. 

“The TUC agrees that productivity 
must be raised. ... If it falls, the stan- 


Brought 2000 children 
to Britain 


PNTERNATIONAL Help for Children 
has now been in existence for four 
years. During that time, over 2,000 child- 
ren from broken homes in Greece, Germany 
~and Italy, as well as many from French 
families where the father has been killed or 
incapacitated, have been received as guests 
into British homes. 


During the same period 1,800 British 
children affected by the war have spent 
holidays with Norwegian, Danish, French 
and Belgian families. 


Under a scheme started two years ago, a 
number of young asthmatic patients from 
this country are paying three annual visits 
to the French spa of La Bourboule, to re- 
ceive special treatment which has already | 
proved very effective. 


The convalescent home in Surrey had to ' 
be closed for part of last year, owing to! 
lack of funds. | 


Address of IHC, one of whose secretaries 
—John Barclay—is well known to pacifists, 
is 43 Parliament Street, London, S.W.1. 


dard of living will be dragged down.” 

With regard to a “healthy balance i 
it appears that some TU experts fail to 
understand elementary economic concepts. 
What are the statistical sources they use? 


Perhaps the Board of Trade Journal’s 
© Micawberism” (Mareh 22, pois): 
*“Aunual income £20, expenditure 


£19 19s. 6d.—resull happiness. £20 in- 

come, £20 Os. 6d. expenditure—result 

misery. ..” 

“The words of Charles Dickens written 
when this country was great and prospe- 
rous and respected, held true today no 
less for nations as fer individuals. Un- 
less we lived within our means... pounds 
were nothing but meaningless symbols 
and savings were meaningless. ... We 
have no divine right to our present stan- 
dard of tiving.” 

While keeping silent on rearmament, is 
it the role of TU “ experts ” to swallow any 
undsluted nonsense and popularise the views 
found in the Financial Times and BoT 
Journal? Will the TUC’s General Council 
meeting on April 23 endorse “expert ad- 
vice” on “wage restraint and living within 
our means’? 

“UNHEALTHY ” BALANCE OF 

PAYMENTS 

The external payments position is get- 
ting worse. The BoT Journal (March 29, 
p.651) states: 

“The deficit of EPU (intra-European 
trade) settled by gold payments up to 
now amounted to £113m. The UK still 
has a debit balance of $609m. (£218m.). 
The recent White Paper on external pay- 

ments (Cmd. 8505) shows a surplus of 


£148m. in January-June, 1951, but deficits 
of £564m. in July-December, 1951 and 
£227m. in January-March, 1952. Gold and 


dollar reserves ($1,700m) are now on the 
1949-level when the economically disastrous 
devaluation was forced wpon Britain by 
Wall Street. 


Whereas Mr. Churchill acknowledged that 
Mr. Bevan “was right,” Mr. Gaitskell, dis- 
regarding present conditions, still wants to 
increase arms expenditure. (See Daily 
fferald, April 7, speech at York under the 
heading “ Example from Tito.”): 

Crities of Labour’s defence policy 
should note that Yugoslavia, a much 
poorer country than Britain, is spending 
23 per cent. of her national income on 
defence compared with our 12 per cent.” 


While extolling Tito, the | former 
Chancellor omits that Yugoslavia, with 
Spain and Greece, is among the countries 
with the lowest living standard in Europe. 
A surprising example from a Labour MP! 

The folly of Mr. Gaitskell’s rearmament 
contracts regarding textiles was disclosed 
by the Daily Express (March 27): 

“They placed £36m. worth of clothing 
contracts abroad—£8m. in Japan alone.” 
How will Mr. Gaitskell explain it—and 

not become unpopular—in Lancashire? How 
ean it be explained that Germany’s exports 
rose to DM.14,580m. in 1951 from 
O.8,364m. in 1950 (BoT Report on Over- 
seas Trade, March, p.37), Japan's to about 
$1.200m. (1950: $820m.) while Britain’s 
exports are lagging behind? 

Micawber’s sixpenny economy won’t help; 
the underlying factor, rearmament, must 
be recognised. 


HIGHER PRICES — LOWER LIVING 
STANDARDS 

The direct consequences of the arms 
drive are: falling living standards and 
rising prices, cuts in new capital invest- 
ment by £200m., implying reduction of 
productive capacity, and loss of foreign 
markets. 


Price changes in the last 12 months are 
shown below: 
IMPACT OF REARMAMENT ON 
PRICES AND DOLLAR RESERVES 


(Basis First qtr First gtr Increase 


1947—100¢¢) 1951 1952 in % 
FOOD Prices 27, 150 +23 
CLOTHING ,, 128 147 +19 
WEEKLY 

WAGES 117 128 +11 

GOLD & DOLLAR 

RESERVES Decrease 

(in $) 3,758 1,700 2,058 


SOURCES: Cmd. 8505. Monthly Digest of 
Statistics, March 1952. 


Owing to a decline in real incomes, re- 
duced investment and higher interest rates 
(“monetary discipline” imposed by City 
bankers), unemployment is spreading in 
various industries, reaching about 500,000 
registered unemployed and about 400,000 
on short-time. 


“The TUC eannot escape from their res- 


'ponsibility for a satisfactory wages and 


employment policy without losing the con- 


| fidence of workers and the next Parlia- 


mentary election. 


Should the present volume of employ- 
ment depend on the “ prosperity ” of the 
arms industry? Or, are TU leaders will- 
Ing to suggest an alternative policy by 
sealing down the arms programme? 

_ Unless ‘“ Micawberism” and “ Gaitskell- 
ism” are dropped, living standards will 
decline further. 


THE HOUSE DISCUSSES... 


The teacher made forester—Misuse of air-power 
in Korea—Napalm—British bases in Belgium 


Mareh 11, 1952 


Mr. Cyril Bence (Lab., Dumbartonshire E): 
Mr. James Alexander Troup of Edin- 
burgh, a qualified school teacher, who 
was iuccepted and registered as a con- 
scienlious objector, has been drafled to 
work for the Forestry Commission? Is 
the employment of a school teacher in the 
lorestry Commission of greater national 
importance than school teaching ? 

sir W. Monekten (Minister of Labour): I 
will, of course, Ilcok carefully into any 
individual case which the hon. Member 
brings to my notice. I point out, how- 
ever, that the decision in this case rests 
not with me but with the tribunal, in 
whose hands Parliament laid it. 


March 18, 1952 


Mr. Frank Beswick (Lab., Uxbridge): As 
the Ilouse knows, I had the privilege a 
few years ago of seeing two atomic bombs 
detonated. 

I am not likely to forget either spec- 
tacle. But to me the second one, the 
under-water detonation, was something 
quite out of this world. 

I remember that Senior military offi- 
cers and scientists around me were pro- 
voked into stamping and shouting to ex- 
press their emotion when they saw this 
tremendous spectacle. What occurred 
to me immediately was, “Here is the 
method of attack that is guing to be most 
deadly so far as we are concerned.” I 
could very well imagine the Pool of Lon- 
don throwing up similar showers cf radio 
contaminated spray. 

I understand from one American jour- 
nal that the Americans have a plan to 
put China out of action by rendering her 
waterways unusable. I do not. know 
whether that plan is feasible or not. 
What I do know is that it would be quite 
feasible to put our Island out of commis- 
sion if we were entirely dependent on our 
own waterways and ports and harbours. 


* * . 


Emrys Hughes (Lab., S. Ayrshire): I say 
that from the point of view of security, 
we have no greater measure of security 
as the result of the argument that we 
must build more atom bombers as a de- 
terrent. What we have got is that both 
sides of the Iron Curtain are building the 
atom bombers as a deterrent, with the re- 
sult that the world is infinitely more dan- 
gerous, and the greatest danger of all is 
to the congested population of the islands 
for which we as a House of Commons are 
responsible, 


Mr. Wilfred Fienburgh (Lab., Islington N.): 
I want toe draw one or two examples from 
experience regarding the use of air power 
in support of ground operations during 
the last war. There were many occasions 
when we used air forces with a fine degree 
of accuracy in which we achieved a very 
great effect. 

On other occasions we failed, and failed 
dismally as we now know, when we used 
air force as a bludgeon and not as a 
rapier. When we were delayed on the 
outskirts of Caen we called on air forces 
to obliterate the northern end of the town. 
They destroyed it. They created havoc in 
the fields outside. They killed a large 
number of French civilians, and the total 
effect was merely one of destruction. 
There was no forward advance by the 
forces on the ground. 

I remember another occasion when we 
thought an armoured division was moving: 
through two villages. We destroyed the 
villages of Villers Bocage and Tracy 
Bocage by Lancaster bombers, and it did 


Die N Ont 


ment of the strong smell. 


GARLISOL REMEDIES : 


RHEUMATISM 


No one can be said to be incurable until the self-restoring processes of nature 
have had their chance to function calmly, and to prevail. Nature’s urge towards 
self-healing, self-repair, is very positive, very powerful, very persistent. 

Debilitating ailments such as rheumatism and catarrh, which arise from inner 
impurities, cannot logically be remedied by superficial or artifical means. If you 
suppress local pain or other symptoms you may leave the cause untouched, or 
perhaps aggravate it. To be rid of the causes you must dissolve them at the 
root. GARLIC, the natural purifier medically renowned for 5,000 years, is a 
powerful agent in helping the system to rid itself of cumulative poisons, For- 
tunately, It is now possible to get the benefits of garlic without the embarrass- 


GEEBTER SIE OE SKS NTORVY GeA REE IPS O.L 


Send stamp 6d. for twenty-page booklet of life-conserving information concern- 
ing GARLISOL purifying and healing products, which contain garlic in deodor- 
ised, convenient form, but which impart no taint of garlic smell to the breath 
or person—because they are deodorant. 


not stop an armoured fighting vehicle 
from coming through, because they just 
went over the ruins on their own. 

This misuse of aircraft happens when 
the soldicr is frustrated and finds that 
inobile warfare has ceased and he is sit- 
ting on a defensive line and morale 1s 


beginning lo suffer because forwar 
momentum is beginning to slop. — On 


these occasions an attack, even on a hay- 
stack, which may give the impression that 
something is happening, is welcomed, 

Frankly, I think a gross misuse has 
been made of air power in Korea in sup- 
port of the ground forces. There, one 
does not have mechanised forces operat- 
ing against one, but soldiers leaving the 
road, lumping their supplies and going 
across open country. Because air force 
is available, and there is undisputed alt 
superiority both locally and generally in 
that area, there is what I regard as 4 
most disastrous tentptation for military 
and air commanders to use the weapon 
for the sake of using it. 

] think that the argument | have ad- 
vanced is valid on the grounds of military 
experience and on the grounds of eco- 
nomy in the use of military forees, white 
is one of the foundations of military stra- 
tegy. Above all, in the use of this ail 
weapon, which is the one weapon above 
all others which can make of a civiliat 
in an enemy country the prime target 0 
its attack, the lype of strategy I have 
been oullining is the more humanitaria? 
approach to a problem which _ basically 
cannot be humanitarian at all, 

Mareh 24, 1952 

Debate on the Army Estimates 

Major Legge-Bourke (Con,, Isle of Ely)! 
There has been a good deal of discussion 
about the Napalni bomb. It is a vile wea- 
pon, but modern war is vile and it 18 
almost hypocritical for us to differentiate 
between weapons when the whole of wat 
is so atrocious. 

Many arguments which people use 
against the Napalm bomb are really 
arguments against war ag a method of 
settling anything, but as long as people 
are prepared to apply war as a method, 
it is in the interests of ourselves and the 
men who do the figihting that we shoule 
equip them as adequately as possible. 

Mr. Emrys Hughes: I quite understand the 
argument of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, which is perfectly logical, but coul 
he say, since he is prepared to approve 
of the Napalm bomb, if we were to have 
war, would he be prepared also to 2” 
prove of bacteriological warfare? 


Major Legge-Bourke: [ was discussing 
four subjects—armour, airborne, anti- 
aireraft and anti-tank, That was nol 


on ‘my list. 

. It is one of those weapons that comes 
in the same category as gas, in that | 
it is used there is a likelihood of it being 
Just as inconvenient to the user as to 
the enemy against whom it is being used- 
That would be the main criterion in my 
mind in deciding whether or not to us@ 
it. 

The important thing iis that we should 
win whatever war we found ourselves 10 
as quickly as possible. I do not believé 
there is any sense in not using a weapon 
which will hasten victory. It was for that 
reason that I supported the use of the 
atom bomb. 

March 25, 1952 
Mr. Emrys Hughes asked the Secretary of 
State for War the estimated cost of the 
new British base in Belgium. 
Mr. Head: The capital cost of the base is 
expected to amount to about £84 million. 
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| The price of 
Monarchy 


Peace News reader Charles Newman of 
Stroud, Gloucester, has attached his 

own headings to the following extracts } 
| from I Samuel, VII, 10-17. 


A WARNING “And Samuel told all the 
words of the Lord unto the people that 
asked of him a king. And he said, This 
Will be the manner of the king that shall 
Telgn over you: 


MILITARY “He will take your 
CONSCRIPTION — sons, and appoint them 
or himself, for his chariots, and to be his 
oOrsemen; and some shall run before his 
chariots. 


OFFICER “And he will appoint him 
CLASS captains over thousands, and 


faptains over fifties: 


FORCED “And will set them to ear his 
LABOUR ground, and to reap his harvest. 


MUNITIONS & ‘And to make his instru- 


ARMAMENTS ments of war, and instru- 
Ments of his chariots. 
WOMENS’ “And he will take your 


AUXILIARIES daughters to be confec- 
lionaries, and to be cooks, and to be bakers. 


REQUISITIONING; “And he will take 
COMMANDEERING § your fields, and your 


& CLASS vineyards, even the 
DISCRIMINATION best’ of them, and 
Rive them to his servants. And he will 


ake the tenth of your seed, and of your 
Vineyards, and give them to his officers 
and servants: 


INDUSTRIAL 


“And he will take your 

| ONSCRIPTION men-servants, and your 
& TAXATION maid-servants, and your 
Soodliest young men, and your asses, and 
Put them to his work He will take a tenth 
of your be 

) Servants.” 


sheep: and ye shall his 


PPU PACIFIST RELIGIOUS 
FELLOWSHIP SERVICE 


3 p.m. Sunday April 20 
Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Rd. 


near Victoria Station 
Conducted by Arthur Peacock 
who will a'so give the discourse 


i( 


LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR A 


The Duke of Edinburgh 


MOHE Duke of Edinburgh’s visit to Har- 

well need not necessarily mean appro- 
val of atomic warfare, and an invitation to 
dine with Myr. Churchill and the Defence 
chiefs would surety be one which even a 
pacifist would not refuse! 


Moreover it is somewhat one-sided to em- 
phasise these activities in “ Behind the 
News ” and neglect HRH’s two attendances 
at debates at the House of Commons (one, 
I believe, on Budget Day), which “ Peter- 
borough ” also mentioned. 


In PN of Nov. 380 last, reference was 
made to the Duke’s speech at a conference 
of the National Playing Fields Association, 
when he appealed for more exciting and ad- 
venturous opportunities for young people, 
which would take the place of breaking the 
law or having a war. It is a pity that the 
writer of your more recent comments did 
not recall this glimpse of the Duke’s 


opinions. 
MARY H. WILLIS 


| 41 Page’s Hill, 


London, N.10. 


(It was not so much the Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s activities that were under comment 
as ‘ Peterborouyh’s” obvious preference 
for the type of activities mentioned 
Prince Albert’s interest in the arts and 
dustry.—KEd.). 


A new breed 


The article “A Foreign Correspondent 
in Korea,” (PN March 4) emphasises what 
I have been aware of for some time: the 
breeding of human beings who are un- 
alfectes! by the sufferings of others. 


This is a menace, the implications of 
which have not been fully realised; Ameri- 
can comics and films with their principal 
characters forever chin-slogging, head- 
coshing and firing pistols are helping to pro- 


1 it: 
ae C. FIELDING 
G1 Phyllis Crescent, 

Cardiff. 


Distorted outlook 


EXCERPT from Mr. Truman’s diary: 
*4 «“T hope we can make Stalin realise 
that we believe in the Sermon on the Mount, 
and that as a realist, he ought to do as he 
would be done by.” 


This sounds strangely, coming from one 
who, presumably, sees no disharmony be- 
tween the Sermon and the drenching of his 
fellow-beings with burning petrol. We} 
should constantly draw the attention of ' 
our friends, particularly our Christian 


over 
n- 


friends, to the distorted outlook of many of 
the world’s statesmen and clergy, who try 
to reconcile the most hellish deeds with the 
most heavenly aspirations. 

TOM SULLIVAN 


31 Knockbreda Park, 
Belfast. 


Craters of the Moon 


QCIENTISTS tell us there is no life on 

the moon. In some conditions it is 
possible to convince oneself that one can 
see craters on its surface. One wonders if 
beings like ourselves used to live there. 
Did some great calmity overtake them? 
What do all those craters mean ? 


Could those moon-dwellers—or ought I to 
call them lunatics—have discovered how to 
split the atom ? Perhaps they used it as 
a weapon to kill their fellow lunatics, and 
in so doing turned the whole planet into 
a desert. Fantasy or not, those craters can 
stand as a memorial, and a warning to 
earthdwellers of what may be their fate. 


An American Senator has suggested 
making a row of atom-bomb craters across 
the Korean peninsula to prevent supplies 
reaching the Korean troops. There is a 
crater at Hiroshima, and I have read that 
the pilot of the plane which dropped the 
bomb has entered a monastery to try to 
ease his soul of its burden. 

Let us then look upon the cold serenity 
of the moon, and decide never again to kill 
our fellow-men, lest the warmth and sweet- 
ness of our forests and our rivers, our 
homes and our families disappear for ever. 

ETHEL HASLAM 
3 Spareleaze Hill, 
Loughton, Essex. 


Reconciliation’s new dress 
ABTIST Dennis James has designed a 

new and attractive cover for the April 
issue of Reconciliation, the monthly journal 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation (6d. 
from 88 Gordon Square, W.C.1.). 

The cover rightly proclaims the journal 
to be “A monthly review of the things of 
peace,” for the_current issue is packed with 
contributions from the leading thinkers and 
writers in the Christian pacifist movement; 
John Ferguson on Marxism and Religion, 
John M. Swomley on his visit to Berlin and 
Gerald Bailey on the task of peacemaking. 

H.B. 


The Feb. 21 and March 21 issues of Peace 
News have both sold completely out. We 
shall be grateful for the return of any 
copies that rpaders can spare. Please en- 
close in an unsealed envelope (postage, up 
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Up and Doing 


UP and DOWN 


LOCAL sales of PN drop by at least 

~ 30 per cent. when a voluntary dis- 
tributor hands over to the Jocal newsagents. 
Its that personal touch, the regular contact 
with a kindred spirit, that ensures the 
support of so many who cannot take an 
active part in our work. 

But the rate of sales-increase from new 
sellers can far outbalance the few who have 
to discontinue the job. In fact we might 
take the following as sales axioms. 

One Volunteer=Four Newsagents 
One New Seller=Six New Readers 

_ Then there are such interesting combina- 

tions as 
One Volunteer+Four Newsagents 
=Twelve New Readers. 

There is in fact scope for innumerable 


speculations, But you will want to know 
what happens in practice. Here are a few 
examples: 


Bill Lowe recently moved to Strood, Kent, 
(no pacifist group, no PN seller) and 
ordered two PN weekly from four 
newsagents. Regular sales now five a 
week, “overs” distributed to potentia! 
readers. 

Mr. Kind, of Nottingham, decided to take 
twelve a week direct from this office, 
and on leaving the district has ten 
regular readers to pass over to the 
newsagents. 

Esma Burrough and some helpers at 
Birmingham canvas 430 houses in a 
week, and sell 73 copies. 

Methodist pacifists from Kingsway Hall 
undertake reguiar selling near Dr. 
Soper’s Hyde Park meetings. Three 
dozen or more sold each week. 

Many Quaker readers are building up 


good regular orders at their local 
meetings. 

Different circumstances afford different 
opportunities. The great need now is to 
Seize every chance we get—and every 
reader is needed for this. H.F.M. 


Circulation last week, 12,000 copies 


PPU JOURNAL SOLD OUT 


QALES of the new Peace Pledge Union 

Journal are growing and the March- 
April issue is sold out although extra copies 
were printed. 


Readers who have read their copy or who 
have a spare one are asked to return it to 
3 Blackstock Road, N.4. in an unsealed enve- 
lope, postage 13d. so that others may read 
it; 


There will, be yet_another increase in the 


to five copies, 14d.) addressed to Peace 
News, Blackstock Road, London, N.4. i 


numbers printed for the May-June issue 
but only an order placed now will make 
certain that new readers will secure a copy. 
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face (hall, street); nature of 
8vent; speakers, organisers (and 
tperetary’s address) —preferably in 
hat order and style. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE: The Rev. Claude 
Coltman will be addressing mtgs: 
from Stanley 
Cosham, Hants. 


Friday, April 25 
WOOLWICH: 8 


to publication. 


Details erie: 


Riddell, 22 Park Lane. 


p.m. Town Hall an- 


required by the Thursday eight days prior 


15s. per single column inch 


MEETINGS 


GERM WARFARE—or Peace and trade 
with China. Dr. James G. Endicott, Chair- 


and understanding. 


Apply Frances E. Morgan, 
room at Easter- sorry. 


days inclusive from £23. 
being received, 
book early. Send stamp. 
ship Service. See under 


YUGOSLAV HOLIDAYS in TU homes. 
Departures every weekend from May 17. 16 
Block reservations 
individual applicants must 
Holiday Friend- 
“ Meetings.” 


Meals in bed if de- 
sired—weekend or longer. Terms moderate. 
Uckfield. 


BAMBOO GARDEN canes, all sizes 
quanity. Handicraft cane, plywood Bese 
willows, etc. Canecraft instruction books. 
eran! eee Stamp brings list. 

ines an seler, The Bamb P 
Godmanstone, Dorchester. Oa 


ECONOMY LABELS. Save expense 
and envelopes, help to publicise Peace 
News, by using PN Economy Labels. Large 


No 


Friday, April 18 nexe; Margaret _ Backhouse, mem ber ror man Canadian Peace Council, former mis- 

y, LEICESTER : 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg ae eet, bea ae eee aKa wie) | sionary China 22 years. Flying back from 
he Upper Lattimore Rd; John Swomley, | 50F ane Ole Cee recent visit. Supported by Mr. L. C. White 
yA “An American View of the East- Saturday April 26 Chairman: Dr. J. Needham, FRS, Holborn 
®t Tension; Chair: J. W. Birdsall; eo Hall, Friday, April 25, 7.45 p.m. Tickets 
HEREFORD: 3 p.m. Area Conf; Friends | 6d. from London Peace Council, 81 City 


| Por, 


Priday, April 18- Sunday, April 20 


atLossop: (5 p.m. Friday); Kingsmoor 
aplool: Methodist Peace Conf; ‘Christians 
— World Affairs’: Details from Frede- 


ax Mitchell, 38 Gordon Square. W.C.1; 


Saturday, April 19 
» BEDFORD: 6.30 p.m. Howard Cong. Ch. 
eels Mill St: John Swomley. MA, “ An 
Pop ican View of the East-West Conflict’’: 


BRIGHTON: 3 p.m. Friends Centre; 


Nephen Swingler, MP, “° Prospects of 
ce"; SoF. 

Sunday, April 20 
CAMBRIDGE: 12.30 Young — Friends 
) teh mtg; John Swomley, MA; 4.30 
ends Mtz Ho: John Swomley, ‘ An 
Geetican View of the East-West Con- 
mt”: 8.30 p.m. Trinity Lecture Room: 


Me Hereties (open) mtg: John Swomley. 
FoR “ How we should deal with Russia’; 
R. 


Monday, April 21 


yLONDON, Wi1: 7.30 p.m. Kings Weigh | 
J on. Ch. Binney St: John Swomley, MA; 
Pon Rev. Claude Coltman, MA, BLitt; 


Tuesday, April 22 


otINCHLEY: 8 p.m. East Finchley Meth 
Rat, High Rd, N.2; John Swomley: Chair: 
i Leslie Wollen, BA, BSe: FoR. 

Ya, ICHMOND: 8 p.m. Vernon Hall, Ver- 
host Rd, E. Sheen: Business Mtg, AGM 
“ort, future activities; PPU. 


Wednesday, April 23 


3 LONDON, E.C.3: 12.10 to 12.30 p.m. 
Sy. tty Woolnoth Ch, Lombard St; Fel- 
Frederick Mitchell; 


Leader: 


Thursday, April 24 


th 
}ELFAST: 7.45 p.m. Friends Mtg Ho, 
tq ftick St: Robert Davis, ““The Churches 
face’; SoF, PPU, FoR. 
"RMINGHAM: 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg 
Kult St; Richard Ullman, PhD, 
Many and the Problem of Peace”: 
lekham Peace Council. 
to. "XTONSTONE: 8 p.m. Friends Mig 
’ GHans Giessler. “ Impressiona I gained 
Jwermany "; PPU. 
Alp SM@BLEY: 7.30 p.m. 280 Ealing Road, 
Wath: Group mtg: PPU, 


os * . 
eo 


NeghMPSTEAD: 3 p.m. Friends Mix Ho, 
St: Group AGM: 


PPU, 


| Action: 


! cluding 


Mtg Ho; Hugh Faulkner; FoR. 
Sunday, April 27 
BOURNEMOUTH: 6.30 p.m. Friends 
Mtg Ho: John Fletcher, “‘ Quakerism and 
World Peace”: SoF. 
Monday, April 28 
LIVERPOOL: 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg | 
Ho. Hunter St: Wilfred Wellock, ** Foun- 
dations of Peace ’’; Liverpool Peace Board. 


Tuesday, April 29 


BIRMINGHAM: 7.15 p.m. Dick Shep- 
pard Ho, Holloway Head: Report of 
National AGM by West Midlands Area 
delegates; PPU. 


Thursday, May 1 
LEYTONSTONE: 38 p.m. Friends Mtg 
Ho: Ray Harris, ‘* Laski’s Liberty and the 
Modern State”; PPU. 


Saturday, May 3-Sunday, May 1 
SHEFFIELD: Unstone Grange: Week- 
end Conf; John Hoyland, ‘ Pacifism in 
the Past. the Present. the 
Approximate cost lis. 6d. in- 
booking fee 5s.  Partics. from 
Winifred Eason, 6a Summerfield. Sheffield. 
10. 


Saturday, May 10 - Sunday, May 11 

KESWICK: Weekend School, Highfield. 
the Heads: ‘‘ Peace, What am I doing 
about it?’ led by Connie Jones: Cost 
16s. 6d.: Booking fee 5s.; Details from 
John Bullough, *‘ The Orchard,” Risedale. 
Grange over Sands; PPU. 


Thursday, May 15 


Future”; 


CAMBERWELL: 8 p.m. Burnet Hall, 
Wren Rd Cong Ch. Camberwell Green; 
Dr. A J). Belden, ‘‘ Can Christians pre- 


vent a Third World War?” Chair: 
C. Spong; Public Mtg; FoR. 


Tuesday, May 20 
ST. ALBANS: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg Ho; 
Upper Lattimore Rd; The Rev. C. Paul 
Gliddon; FoR. 


Cyril 


| RENOUNCE WAR AND I WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 
This pledge, signed by each member, 


s the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 
Send YOUR pledge ta 


P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., 
W.C.1 


Road. E.C.1, or Britain-China Friendship 
Association, 17 Bishops Bridge Rd, W.2. 


INTERNATIONAL CLUB, Bath, Every 


Tuesday. 7.30 p.m. Royal Literary and 
Scientific Institute. 18 Queen Square, 
Fath. All welcome. 


WEIGH HOUSE Church, Duke Street. 
W.1. (Bond St. Tube), Sunday evenings at 
7. The Gospel of Peace! Socjal hour 
follows. 


YUGOSLAV HOLIDAY meetings. Liver- 
pool, April 28, 7.30 p.m., Stork Hotel. 
Queens Square. Manchester 27 and Shef- 
field 26. Holiday Friendship Service, 445 
Strand, W.C€.2. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED & 
OFFERED 


ACCOMMODATION AVAILABLE, vege- 
tarian and diet reform. Others welcomed. 


Sea front. small village. Innisfree, St. 
Mary’s Bay,’ Ashford, Kent. Tel. Dym 
church 265. 

ATTENTION PACIEISTS. Perfect 
holidays, near Dublin. Good food. Sea, 
mountain air. May. September £3 10s. 
Box 409. 


BOWLEAZE COVE, Weymouth Bay. 
Luxury 4-berth caravan. Fully equipped. 
Gas lighting and cooking. From 6 gns. 
inclusive. Send for. brochure. Gray, 
Buckland Newton, Dorset. 


COTSWOLDS. VEGETARIAN Guest 
House in peaceful delightful village. Good 
table. low terms. Own car. Reduced 
terms for May and June. Fortunes Well, 
Sheepcombe, Stroud, Glos. 

FRESHWATER BAY. Isle of White. 
Dimbola Private Hotel, overlogking bay. 
H and C water all rooms. From 4} to 
7k gns. Write Stephen and Winifred 
Stoner. Phone 421. 

EARLY HOLIDAYS in Sunny Cornwall. 
Atlantic Guest House, Bude. On sea front 
amidst lovely country. Vegetarians and 
others welcomed. Proprietors Joan and 
Herbert Lomax. . 

EDINBURGH: VERY considerate person 
welcomed. Youth hostel style. 2s. 6d. 
nightly. Cumming, South Elgin Street. 

DERBYSHIRE HILLS, Vegetarian Guest 
House. Rest and comfort amid beautiful 
scenery. Arthur and Catherine Ludlow, 
The Briars, Crich, Near Matlock. Tel. 
Ambhergate 44. 

DEVON AND Cornwall for April-May 
holidays. Special terms. Comfortable, 
well recommended. Dawlish and New- 
quay (May). Brochure II free. Bishop. 
Fairfield Guest House, Dawlish. Tel. 2151. 


VALE OF Glamorgan. 
Comfortable furnished bed-sitting room. 
double 10s. single 4s. nightly. Write Mrs. 
Thompson, 12 Clare Rd, Cardiff. 


Lovely scenery. 


PERSONAL 


BACHELOR, AGE 26. wishes to meet 
young lady age 21-27 with strong Socialist 


views. Box 408. 

INDIAN STYLE solid leather. gents 
sling-back sandals, beautifully made, less 
than half-price. 25s. 11d. post free All 


sizes. Fred Wheeldon. “Under the Trees.’ 
Long St. Burton on Trent. 


LITERATURE, &c. 


COMING before 
hope of peace. 


ELIJAH 
World's only 
book free. Megiddo 
Rochester. N.Y. USA. 

QUAKERISM Information and Litera- 
ture respecting the Faith and Practice of 
the Religious Society of Friends, free on 
application to the Friends’ Home Service 
Committee, Friends’ House, Euston Road. 
London. 

HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP gives prompt 
postal service for all your book require- 
ments. Entire profits go to Peace News. 
Enquiries welcome, please send s.a.e. for 
latest list. Housmans Bookshop {Peace 
News Ltd), 3 Blackstock Road, London, 
N.4. Tel. STA 2262. 


Christ. 
Wonderful 
Mission Dept., 18 


SITUATIONS AND WORK WANTED 


AUBREY BROCKLEHURST 
a high class watch. clock and 
repair business with a _ personal 
77 Brent Way, Finchley. London. 
Tel. FiINchley 6450. 

WOMAN. PACIFIST, vegetarian, domes- 
titated. seeks work. progressive, humani- 
tarian nature. Whole/part-time. Would 
consider house-keeping. Box 410. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 

The engagement of persons answering 
these advertisements must be made through 
a Local Office of the Ministry of Labour 
or a scheduled Employment Agency IF 
the applicant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive 
or a woman aged 18-39 inclusive, UNLESS 
he or she or the employment is excepted 
from the provisions of Vacancies Order 
1952. 


COOK FOR Guest House. About 35 
guests, Newquay, May-September. Also 
gardener-handyman (ali duties). Domestic 
staff Newquay and Dawlish. State ex- 
perience, wage, etc.. to Bishop. Fairfield 
Guest House. Dawlish, Devon. 


carries on 
jewellery 

service. 
N.3. 


size, attractively printed, 1s. for 50, 1s. 9d. 
100, 17s. 6d. 1.000, post free. Plain Js. ¢d. 
100, 18s. 6d. 1,000, post free. Peace News 
Publications Dept. 3 Blackstock Road, N.4. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“IN THE South of China.” and ‘' New 
Peking.” Two new all-colour films, English 
commentary. Also speaker from the World 
Economic Conference on ‘Trade with 
China: Immediate Prospects.” Islington 
Town Hull, Upper Street. N.1, Friday. 
May 2, 7.30 p.m., Is. 6d.. 2s. 6d.. 33, 6d., 
from Britain-China Friendship Assoc., 17 


Bishops Bridge Rd. W.2. (Tel. AMRB 
1431/2) Please send s.a.e. when writing. 
WAR RESISTERS’ International wel- 


comes giita of foreign stamps and un- 
damaged air mail covers. Please send to 
WRI, Lansbury House, 88 Park Avenue. 
Bush Hill Park. Enfield Middlesex. 


WORLD LEAGUE against Vivisection 
opposes ull cruelties in food, dress. amuse- 
ments and medicine. Copy of ‘The Ani- 
mal's Champion.” free on request, 42 
Aberdeen Rd. London, N.5. 

YOUR CHANCE to see the famous 
prize-winning film. ‘‘ Council of the Gods.” 


at the Lambeth Town Hall. Brixton, on 
Wednesday, April 23. 7.30 pm. D. N. 
Pritt. QC, will speak after the film 
Admission 6d. 
POSTAL 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Gt Britain and Abroad 

Twelve weeks bee 53. 

Twenty-four weeks 10s. 

One year 21s. 


U.S. readers: One Dollar for 16 weeks: 
Three Dollars a year. 


AIRMAIL SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
United States, Canada, India, Africa: 


Twelve weeks 12s. CULS. $1.75) 

Twenty-four weeks 24s. (U.S, $3.50) 

One year ... «- 50s. 6d. (U.S. $7.25) 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 
Twelve weeks Ao 14s. 
Twenty-four weeks 28s. 
One year a 59s. 

TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR NEW 

READERS 


Home or Abroad: 33. for ten weeks, 


GERALD BAILEY 
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SYBIL MORRISON 


The United Nations and the | Home truths about America 


disarmament problem 
FIRST STEP : RE- ESTABLISH CONFIDENCE 


The writer was one of a group of Quakers who went as observers to the Sixth 


Assembly of the United Nations in Paris. 


up the Disarmament Commission. 


T is significant and up to a point 
encouraging that a lot of time was 
devoted to disarmament by the Sixth 
Assembly of the United Nations in 
Paris. 

In this context I am, of course, using 
the word disarmament in a broad sense: the 
UN was not talking about the abolition of 
the weapons of war and certainly not of 
any precipitate or early action to this end. 
The West in fact, as the Russians were 
quick to point out, has every intention of 
proceeding with its policy _ of peace 
through strength” and that involves not 
disarming but reariming. 

Those inclined to cynicism and perhaps 
some who are not, thought it odd of course 
that nations can envisage simultaneously 
disarming and rearming but even so, let us 
agree that it was a good thing on the whole 
that disarmament should get so promi- 
nently on to the agenda of the United 
Nations this time. 

I would acknowledge frankly that for my 
part I had to modify somewhat my first 
estimate of their usefulness as the dis- 
armament debates proceeded. 


A’ plan imposed by U.S. 


They began on the initiative of the 
United States delegation which produced an 
evidently carefully prepared plan not for 
disarmament but for “the verification, re- 
gulation, limitation, and balanced reduction 
of all armaments including atomic.” 

The plan was presented to the First Com- 
mittee as a tripartite resolution of the 
United States, Britain and France but it 
was an American plan worked out by the 
State Department and imposed, I should 
surmise, to some extent on the other two 
delegations. 

Rumour had it that the Americans, fear- 
ful that once again the Russians would steal 
all the thunder where proposals for dis- 
armament were concerned, ‘had been deter- 
mined to wrest the initiative from them 
this time. 

And despite the development of the dis- 
cussions, the Western plan never quite 
escaped from the suspicion that its intro- 
duction was largely tactical. Such suspi- 
cions were inevitable anyhow, since it was 
obvious that there was little or no prospect 
of conerete disarmament or even of firm 
agreements to disarm, unless. and until, as 
+he tripartite statement itself acknow- 
jed&ed, some agreement had been registered 
on the major political differences outstand- 
ing between “the Russians and the West. 
But throughout the discussions the Ameri- 
cans insisted that they meant business by 
their_plan, that-they had put a great deal 
of work into its preparation, and that it 
represented vneir sincerely held view as to 
the only practicable basis for progress to- 
wards disarmament in present conditions. 


Justifiable criticism 


As the formula which I have quoied in- 
dicates, the plan provided first for a census 
of existing armaments, then the setting up 
of a control commission and a system of 
inspection—a system of control which was 
to be on the lines of the Baruch plan unless 
a better plan was forthcoming—and then 
put only then was there to begin a process 
of balanced regulation or reduction of 
armaments and the final act of the pronibi- 
tion of the atomic bomb. And the census 
of existing arms which was to be the first 
step, was to be on the basis of what is 
called a progressive disclosure, moving that 
is from what the plan called “ the less sen- 
sitive areas” to the more sensitive areas 
where weapons are concerned. That is to 
say it was to begin with men and tanks 
and guns and so on and only proceed later 
to the atomic bomb itself. 


It did not, of course, escape the notice 
of the Russians and others too that this 
looked rather like disarmament first in 
weapons in which the Russians are pre- 
_ponderant and last in those which the 
West at present leads. 


There is not much doubt that the system 
of progressive disclosure and so on, is an 
exact reflection of the Western side of the 
mutual absence of confidence which is basic 
to the whole situation and to which I shall 
return in. a moment. 


Anyhow, in the subsequent debates the 
Russians characterised the Western plan as 
a plan not to facilitate but to obstruct a 
genuine and tangible disarmament and to 
conceal the West’s intention to proceed un- 
interruptedly with its re-armament pro- 
grammes. 

As a rejoinder, the Russians presented 
again in virtually unchanged form, their 
long-standing proposals for an immediate 
prohibition of the atom bomb, and all-round 
one-third reduction in all conventional 
armaments to be followed progressively by 
further reductions and for the summoning 
of a Disarmament Conference to carry this 
programme into effect by January 1, 1952 
—a date they later and more. realistically 
amended to June 1. 1952. J 
_ It was into this situation that there was 
introduced by Iraq, Pakistan and Syria the 
sensible proposal that a sub-Committee 
should be established under the Chairman- 
ship of the President of the Assembly, a 


He was present at the sessions which set 


sub-Committee of the representatives of 
the four Great Powers—the Western three 
plus Russia—to see if there was any pros- 
pect of reconciling their conflicting ap- 
proaches to the problem. And the unani- 
mous vote of the First Committee to set 
up the sub-Committee was in fact one of 
the very few occasions in the 6th Assembly 
whe the Great Powers voted on the same 
side. 

The appointment of ithis sub-Committee 
certainly justified itself though the Big 
Four did not in fact reach any agreement 
of real substance. 

Thev did not succeed in harmonising their 
plans, but they did agree to set up the new 
Disarmament Commission. 
succeed in clarifying beyond misunderstand- 
ing the tawo positions and the issue dividing 
them. Moreover because they met in 
privacy and informality their conversations 
were conducted in moderation and good 
temper. 


Where secrecy is successful 


This was a vindication incidentally of the 
formula of open covenants secretly, or at 
least privately, arrived at, which experience 
has shown to produce better results than 
the Wilsonian formula of “open covenants 
openly arrived at.” The issues were 
squarely faced and fully reported after- 
wards to the Assembly by President Nervo. 

The subsequent debates were notable 
only for the announcement by Myr. Vy- 
shinsky of significant changes in the 
Russian position. The essential difference 
between the Soviet Union and the West in 
ali the earlier debates can be expressed 
broadly in this way. 

The Soviet Union was saying in effect: 
“We are not prepared to entangle our- 
selves in a system of control and inspec- 
tion which would open the territory of 
the Soviet Union to international inspec- 
tion—that is to the outside world—until 
we are assured that the production and 
use of the atomic bomb will be banned.” 
There was a yenuine Russian fear, 

whether justified or not, that under the 
system of progressive disclosure and 
balanced reduction the West, and particu- 
larly the Americans, would not play fair in 
their declared intention to make a reality 
of disarmament. 

The fear was, and is, that under the 
Western plan if accepted, the Americans 
would gain entry, so to speak, even if in- 
directly, to the Soviet Union and access to 
knowledge of its military and economic 


strength, and then for some reason or other 


fall down on the further stages of the pro- 
gramme and especially on the prohibition 
and destruction of the atom bomb. , 

The West on the other hand was sayinz 
in effect: 

“Weare not ready to forgo the atom 
bomb unless and until a cast-iron system 
of control is established and is seen to 
he in effective and working order.” : 
The genuine fear of the West was and is 

that under the Russian plan as originally 
formulated, the prohibition of the atomic 
bomb which was to come first would be 
used to weaken the ‘West in the weapon in 
which it had superior strength and to mak» 
possible some form of Russian or Com- 
rmunist aggression before the comparable 
reduction in Russian armed strength had 
taken effect. 

Obviouslv, therefore, the nroblem was, 
and is, to find a compromise along the lines 
of a convention which during the process 
of establishing an effective control system 
would ban the use of the atom bomb in 
principle but not necessarily its production. 
and would not insist on the destruction of 
the existing stocks of atom bombs. 


Soviet concessions 


It can be said that Mr. Vyshinsky’s re- 
vised proposals of January 12 made it at 
least theoretically easier to reach such a 
compromise plan and therefore to reach 
some agreement on this problem of methods 
and processes of disarming. Because, re- 
verting’ it is true to a former Russian pro- 
position, Mr. Vyshinsky then announced 
that the Russians would be ready to agree 
that if the principle of the prohibition of 
the atomic bomb was accepted and laid 
down at the outset, the coming into effect 
of the prohibition could ibe deferred, until 
the international control system was estab- 
lished and ready to operate. 

That is to say he proposed the simul- 
taneous coming into force of the prohibition 
of the use and production of the atom bomb 
on the one hand and of the completed 
eontrol system on the other. And inciden- 
tally he announced a further change in the 
Russian position: the readiness to accept 
a “continuing” as against a “ periodic” 
system of international inspection, which on 
that point, too, brings the Western and the 
Russian positions nearer together. 

These substantial concessions were not 
received with any spectacular enthusiasm 
by the West, though the British were more 
welcoming than the Americans. 

It is inevitable, of course, and no doubt 
proper that there should be closer examina- 
tion of these points in the Disarmament 
Commission, but it seemed to me that the 
West. and especially the Americans, over- 
did themselves in the scepticism with which 
they received the proposals. 

And the Americans were perhaps too 
eever in their manipulation of the proce- 


And they did | 


| 


THE LORDS WERE IRRITATED 


Duke of Bedford: There is a disturbingly large nunber of peuple in the United 


States why are taking the line that “ 
soon ”...a@ dangerous error in 
@ kind of panacea for every act 
lhe Marquess of Reading: 
your Lordships’ House. 

thing as Lease-lend or t 


see 5 
ii ove? 


he got that from. 
extraordinary conclusion. 


T is a common saying that home 

truths have an effect equivalent 
to some pest getting under the skin 
and causing intense irritation. 


_ The Duke of Bedford’s courageous speech 
in the House of Lords last week obviously 
did this to a number of his fellow “ noble 
lords.” It almost seems that their anger 
was in proportion to the stinging truths 
which he uttered. 

It would not be the policy of this paper, 
nor of any pacifist, to answer the anti- 
communist campaign now raging in this 
country by promoting an anti-American 
campaign, and it is plain that the Duke of 
Bedford, far from doing so, was stating 
what he, and many others who have eyes 
to see, and ears to hear, believe to be the 
truth. 

There are, in fact, though Lord Salis- 
bury and his supporters may choose to close 
their eyes to it, many people both in the 
U.S. and in Britain who, convinced that 
war is inevitable, think it would be a good 
idea to precipitate it now. 


% 


Public memory is short, and in any case 
few people take the trouble to understand 
fully everything they read in the news- 
papers, but the members of the House of 
Lords must have read Dulles and 
MacArthur, and they should at least know 
better than to speak of Lease-lend and the 


Marshall Plan with bated breath, as though 
these were generous gifts from a country 
that had sacrificed its own people to make 
them. 

It has evidently been forgotten that 
Lease-lend came to an end with a dramatic 
and most ineonvenient suddenness at the 
time of the election to office of a Labour 


Government in 1945; it had served its turn 


dure in the First Committee after the 
Russian revised proposals had been an- 
nounced. They obviously did not want to 


treat them as valueless and to reject them 
out of hand. 

At the same time they were not willing 
to re@ister-any acknowledgment that they 
materiaily altered the position, though 
clearly they did. And they managed there= 
fore to ensure that thé ultimate vote in the 
First Committee and in the Assembly was 
simply to refer the proposals to the new 
Disarmament Commission without any 
stand being taken on the merits of the 
proposals themselves. 

“The new Commission which is composed, 
as was the Atomic Energy Commission, of 
‘the eleven members of the Security Council 


plus Canada, has commenced its Sessions ! 


in New York. We should not, of course, 
assume that no useful purpose can be 
served by these discussions. On the con- 
trary we should hope and pray that they 
may suceeed even beyond our rational 
expectation. 

And ‘we should certainly watch the pro- 
ceedings as carefully as we can and be 
ready at any moment to weigh in with 
judgments and recommendations directed 
to our own or other Governments. 

It is a good thing to keep the disarma- 
ment idea and :deal constantly before our- 
selves and the Governments and the people 
ai Jarge—not least at a time when the unt- 
versal emphasis is on an ever-increasing 
rearmament. 


Where action is needed 


But I am bound also to urge, expressing 
a personal view, that we should not deceive 
ourselves as to the practical possibilities of 
achieving any operative agreements in this 
field and certainly any solid disarmament 
as long as the basic causes of East-West 
tension and conflict remains unchanged. 
Rearmament undoubtedly contributes to the 
tension but primarily it is a consequence 
and not a cause. 

I am still of the opinion that until some- 
thing has been done in other fields than 
disarmament and by other methods to re- 
establish a measure of confidence between 
the great powers, there is little chance of 
stopping the arms race and commencing to 
disarm. And little chance therefore of the 
Lisarmament Commission achieving at the 
best more than relatively minor and largely 
procedural gains. It is to that more fun- 
damental purpose, in my judgment, that the 
energies of people like ourselves should 
be primarily directed. 

We should strive to achieve the maxi- 
mum possibilities from the disarmament 
talks but we should not let this distract us 
from finding ways and means of dispelling 
the mutual suspicion whiech—for govern- 
ments anyhow—give armaments their 
justification. 


/ man. r 
added that she had never before urged th® — 


we are bound to have a wan so let us get 
American diplomacy ig to regard war as 
of Communist agaression. 

I have seldom heard a more ungracious speech in 
One would have thought there had never been such @ 
as. he Marshall Plan. 

Lord Salisbury: 1 was amazed at the temper of his remarks... 
complacent, sv wrong-headed and so utterly defeatisi ; 
which from a man m his position I found shocking w 
diplomacy regarded war as the panacea of all problems. 


They were so 
There was ‘something 
hen he said American 

f do not know where 


He produced no evidence to give the slightest colour to that 


—-House of Lords, April 9, 1952 


Mr. Dulles said during « broadcast discussion that Ss 

‘ Julles sg ; ‘ Ss the U.S. mus l the 
Far East know that it would not stand idl eae 
remained under the rule of either Communist or Fascist domination. 


y by while apy part ph the world 
—The Times, Feb. 11, 1952 


There are elements im the United States—and they are important elements— 
that advocate spreading war with Communist China. I 
men of high standing have given expression to these vie 


In the last few days 
ws. 

—-Mr. Attlee, Feb. 25, 1952 
while it was necessary for Britain to be the 
Atlantic buffer in a war. 

It is also forgotten that Marshall Aid 
could be secured only by an application, 
accompanied with full information as to the 
use that would be made of it, along wit 
reciprocal agreements. In fact the USA 
needed markets and Europe needed goods. 
_ This fulsome and sycophantic “ boot 
licking” of the USA by some people in Bri 
tain is just as nauseating, and just as dan- 
gerous, as the everlasting white-washing 2 
the USSR by some others. 

That Lord Salisbury should be so horribly 
shocked at a statement to the effect that 
there are people who regard war as the 
panacea for all problems is a little disif- 
genuous since the great armaments pro: 
gramme is unequivocally based on the belie 
that, in the last resort, war is in fact the 
answer to all problems. If he really se® 
no evidence that there are people in the 
world today speaking and thinking in terms 
of war then he is deceiving himself, and }§ 
deliberately blind, 


There are many good reasons why 
Russia, if Stalin wants a war, should attac® 
now; the fact that it does not do so may 
well mean that it neither needs a war for 
the purpose of spreading Communism, née! 
wants to have a war, but fear of Russia 5 
being indoctrinated into the minds of people 
in this country and the United States, an 
it will eventwally be easy for them to acceP 
meekly the necessity for a another war. 

The fact is that the annihilation of thé 
human race is a lunatic way to attempt thé 
defeat of Communism, and it is those wh? 
pursue such a hopeless course who are con 
placent, wrong-headed and defeatist. 7 

The time is ripe for a lead from Great 
Britain unbiassed by either American 
Russian politics, and it is to be hoped that 
the Duke of Bedford’s plain speaking m2 
cause some of our statesmen to think agam™ 
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come a pacifist as a result-of a Student 
Christian Movement debate on war at hi§ 
college. He was defending the necessitY 
of going to war, and his opponent, a pack 
fist fellow-student, took the line that thoug? 
not himself a Christian, he could not unde?” 
stand how Christians could take part 1 
war. 

Ronald Bourton, who said he wag a BaP 
tist, felt that his opponent’s argument® 
were unanswerable. He had another talB 
with him after the debate, and that samé 
evening he went to tell his fiancée that b@ 
had changed his views. ; 

“ Did she sympathise ?” asked the Chall: 


“Yes,” replied the applicant, and 


case for pacifism on him. 


He too was recommended for registratio? 


A light from a Russian 

William Waterton of New Malden, wh? 
had been in the Merchant Navy from 194 
to 1951 and had now been called up f0% 
national service, said in his statement th! 
military service fostered the growth of one 
nation as opposed to another, which was # 
dis-service to humanity. 

In answer to questions he said that 
had tried to find out all he could about 
countries he had visited, and “began ¥ 
realise that the inhabitants were people JU 
the same as myself.” ; 

“But you couldn’t talk to them in thel® 
language,” objected Mr. Costin. F 

“Tt is not only talking that displays 
friendly atmosphere,” replied Watert0? 
and went on to describe an incident whe 
his ship was in Archangel. He was walé 
ing up the road with a shipmate when the; 
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passed a Russian who was smoking. ue | fe Riicerecentye 
companion asked him for a light, and #™ / “on on « Hum: 
stead of giving him a light from ©” The C : 
cigarette, handed him a box of matche* Shout; ouncil 


“When my friend gave him the match; 
back he would not take them,” s4 
Waterton. FF 
*The Tribunal refused to vary the de@, 
sion of the local tribunal, which had ss, 
moved the appellant's name from the ree 
ster of conscientious objectors. 
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